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exploited to the full because Gallienus was compelled to withdraw
the greater part of his army post-haste, to defend himself against
the treachery of Aureolus. But in the meantime his general
Marcianus successfully prosecuted the operations against the
Germans. After the death of Gallienus Claudius came in person
to take up the struggle. When the Germans, dying like flies
from lack of provisions, withdrew from their laager on Mount
Gessax to Macedonia, they were twice defeated by the newly
established corps of cavalry and pursued by their opponents,
though it appears that early in 269 fresh bands of considerable
size crossed the Danube to the assistance of their compatriots.
Assailed by famine and plague, the survivors were taken prisoner
and made use of as soldiers and farmers. The Herulian fleet,
which undertook a fresh expedition in 269, likewise failed to
achieve any great success, as the cities, it appears, were well
guarded, though the countryfolk were harried far and wide.
II. THE ABANDONMENT OF DACIA
From these locust-swarms that had for so long been devouring
the Danube provinces year by year Dacia had been the worst
sufferer.  Even before the Gothic storms, she had been vexed by
the free Dacians (see above), and, from her geographical position,
she was most exposed of all provinces to attack: the Transylvanian
Alps simply form one great bridgehead in advance of the Danube
front and this projecting semi-circle lacked an extended con-
nection with the limes of Moesia and Pannonia, being separated
from both provinces by the vassal-states of the Sarmatae lazyges
and Roxolani, originally created to separate the powerful kingdom
of Dacia from the Roman boundaries.   After the conquest of
Trajan these buffer-states had lost their raison d'etre; the fortified
roads and regular patrols, that crossed and controlled these strips
of land, were not calculated to hold up the drive of powerful
peoples- Marcus Aurelius had intended at least to get rid of the
gaps to the north and west of Dacia (vol. xi, pp. 350^.), but
the senseless Commodus again left these inlets unstopped, and the
north of Hungary kept filling up with fresh arrivals from East
Germany, while from the east and south of Transylvania came the
heavy pressure of the Goths, The situation of the province was
rendered even more difficult by the change of strategy that aimed
at parrying hostile offensives not by the cordon on the limes, but
by a disposition of the troops in depth. Under this system such an
advanced frontier-position as Dacia lost its strategic importance,